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were his great height and massive shoulders. He stood
half a head taller than most other men, even in Russia,
where men are generally of high stature, and his whole
frame suggested something that might have been
shaped by the rude blows of an axe. His features would
have had character, were it not for a malformation,
almost a fracture, of the nose, which gave him a cer-
tain resemblance to the portraits of Michelangelo. His
bearing was rough and apparently so by intention;
perhaps he affected a brusque manner to hide the em-
barrassment which he felt at Court and in the high
society of the capital, a milieu to which he never became
accustomed. But in spite of his rather shabby appear-
ance and the awkwardness of his manners, he produced,
on the whole, a great impression of force and originality.
One thing which always affected me disagreeably
in Count Witte was his voice, the notes of which
sounded out of tune, as it were, and especially his pro-
nunciation, acquired during his youth, when he lived
at Odessa, where the population is a mixed one, com-
prising Greeks, Roumanians and other meridionals.
That pronunciation, as well as a rather common manner
of speech, was displeasing to my ear, habituated as I
was to the pure and elegant tongue perfected by our
great national poet, Pouschkine, and spoken by Russians
belonging to the cultivated classes of the two capitals,
especially Moscow.
Count Witte was, as is well known, a " self-made
man" ; not that his birth was exceptionally humble,
for his father, who was a provincial functionary of
foreign extraction (Dutch, I believe), had attained quite
a high position in the Government employ, and his
mother belonged to one of the best families in Russia;
but, after finishing his education in his native province,